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SIR HUGH EVANS A GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
WORTHY. 

Ar first sight it may not be quite evident 
how Sir Hugh Evans can be claimed as a 
Gloucestershire character, when (as_every- 
body knows) he was a Welsh schoolmaster 
living at Windsor. 
than Mr. Justice Madden, in his learned and 
amusing ‘Diary of Master William Silence,’ 
places Sir Hugh in the Gloucestershire group 
of characters of which he writes. On p. 76 
he relates how 
“Will Squele had gone to Oxford from an ancient 
school at Shrewsbury, and had brought thence a 
strong love for a few Latin masters, and for a poor 
Welsh lad, Hugh Evans, who had received a free 
education at Shrewsbury, and afterwards as servitor 
at Oxford, and whom he had made happy for life by 
presenting him to the vicarage of Hogshearing, the 
tithes of which were worth full sixteen marks a 
ear. It was from Evans that William Silence 
earned the elements of Latin,” &c. 

When so learned a Shakespearian scholar 
thus associates Sir Hugh with Gloucester- 
shire, it may not appear too fanciful to go a 
step further, and suggest that Shakespeare, 
in drawing Sir Hugh, had a real Gloucester- 
shire character in his mind, whom he may 
have heard of when he was staying in the 


Sut no less an authority | 


| Cotswold district among the Shallows 
_Slenders, and the rest ; though (as will be 
| shown), if my identification be accepted, too 
| much is made of Sir Hugh’s learning in the 
passage quoted above. 

The position of Sir Hugh (who, so far as I 
can see, does not receive his surname until it 
my in the First Folio version of the 

Merry Wives’) is not quite the same in the 
First Quarto as it is in the First Folio. In 
the Quarto he is merely a parson at Windsor ; 
he is not the vicar of Windsor, but Ford calls 
him “our parson,” and nothing is said of a 
school. In the Folio he keeps a day-school 
which is attended by the sons of the well-to- 
do residents of Windsor ; he is on terms of 
friendly intercourse with the Windsor group 
_of characters, as he is in the Quarto, but now 
(by the additions to the first scene) Shake- 
speare associates him also with the Gloucester- 
| shire group. Indeed, the impression left on 
one’s mind after reading the opening of the 
| play is that Sir Hugh is on terms of such 
close familiarity with the Gloucestershire 
party that he must have come to Windsor as 
part of the Shallow household, perhaps as 
tutor or governor to Slender. It is not till 
we find Slender explaining to Sir Hugh that 
Shallow is “a justice of the peace in his 
country, simple though I stand here,” that 
one has any suspicion that they are not on 
the most intimate relations with one another. 

If the Quarto is taken to present in any 
complete form Shakespeare’s original draft 
of the play, we must suppose that originally 
the dramatist did not conceive of Sir Hug 
either as a schoolmaster or as a character in 
any way connected with the Gloucestershire 
group. But without entering into a discussion 
‘as to the exact relation between the Quarto 
and the Folio (which seems very doubtful) we 
may take it as certain that the Quarto was 
— from a version that was not authorized 

xy Shakespeare. That being the case, we 
need not assume that it presents the work as 
it left his pen, and the omission from it of 
certain characteristics of Sir Hugh will be no 
evidence that he altered his conception of 
the character after the publication of the 
Quarto. But, after all, this does not bear 
much upon the point, for the Sir Hugh of the 
Folio was undeniably a schoolmaster, and 
(we may suppose if we like) connected with 
Gloucestershire. 

Now what is interesting is that there was 
a real Sir Hugh, a Welsh schoolmaster, living 
in Gloucestershire, whose eccentricities were 
marked enough to attract the attention of a 
writer independently of Shakespeare. The 
passage where he is mentioned is to be found 
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in “ A Paradox, in the praise of a Dunce, to 
Smectymnuus. By H. P. London, Printed 
for Thomas Paybody, in Queenes Head Court 
in Pater Noster Row, 1642.” The author, 
who is said to be Henry Peacham, enumerates 
several “ Dunsticall Schoole- Masters,” and 
gives the following anecdote :— 

“One Sir Hugh, a Welchman, who wasa Brownist 

or the like, taught a Schoole in Gloustershire, who 
when he was accused before the Major of the Towne 
for teaching his boyes to speake false Latine, and 
that they profited little or nothing, hee told their 
fathers, they should play at Cat, or Spanne Counter 
with all the boyes in the Countrey.” 
This Sir Hugh, I venture to suggest, may be 
the original of Sir Hugh Evans. We know 
very little about Sir Hugh Evans as a school- 
master, but it is certain that he was willing 
to give his boys a holiday with very little 
excuse, and that Page thought that his boy 
‘profits nothing in the world at his book” 
under his tuition; so that an unfriendly 
critic might be excused for calling him a 
dunce. As to his being “a Brownist or the 
like” we have no evidence, but there is no- 
thing in the play that excludes the view that 
he might have been something Puritanical. 

We are accustomed to look on Sir Hugh 
Evans as a sort of Elizabethan Parson Adams ; 
but if this identification were accepted, it 
would rather tend to show that Shakespeare 
meant him to be a purely farcical figure ; 
tor a schoolmaster who was a dunce and a 
Brownist must have been ridiculous and 
entirely unattractive to the playgoing pub- 
lic—a very good match for the French doctor. 
In any case, whether the identification be 
accepted or not, the passage from Peacham 
will no doubt be thought worth noting. 

G. E. A. 


CHENEY OR CHEYNE. 

Sir Toomas Cueney, K.G., of Shurland, 
Kent, was a perma of considerable im- 
portance in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
the two succeeding sovereigns. Dugdale, in 
his ‘ Baronage,’ records that he was Constable 
of Queenborough Castle in 1511; in 1520, 

» then a knight, one of the challengers against all 
gentlemen who were to exercise feats on horseback 
or on foot for thirty days at that famous interview 
of King Henry VIL and Francis I. of France 
betwixt Ardres and Guisnes [Field of the Cloth of 
Gold)”; 

in 1525 Governor of the Castle of Rochester ; 
in 1539 Knight of the Garter, Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, and Treasurer of the House- 
hold ; in 1544 in the expedition to Boulogne ; 
in 1546 sent to France to stand in the king’s 
stead as godfather to Elizabeth, daughter to 
the Dauphin. He bore his honours and his 


offices through the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary (having apparently the faculty of 
adapting himself to changing circumstances), 
and died three weeks after the accession of 
Elizabeth, 8 Dec. (Dugdale has 20), 1558. 

Holinshed names him as one of the distin- 
— captains in the Duke of Norfolk’s 

ivision of the English army sent to Boulogne 
in 1544. They 
“*passed over to Calais about Whitsuntide, and 
from thence marching forward to France [Calais, 
an English possession, not being in France !} left 
Boulogne on their right hand and keeping towards 
Muttrell [=Montreuil] joined with an army which 
the Emperor raised for that purpose...... and so 
being united came before Muttrell, and then laid 
siege to that town” (twenty miles 8.S.E. Boulogne), 
But it was an unfortunate—indeed, a lament- 
able—enterprise for Sir Thomas Cheney. For 
it appears, though Holinshed does not say so, 
that the knight had with him his elder son 
and heir, John Cheney, and that the young 
man was slain in one of those 
“skirmishes which occurred daily between them 
that sallied forth of the gates and the Englishmen 
that watched and warded in the trenches, ingo- 
much that divers lost their lives, and some were 
irrecoverably wounded.” 

And in the end, after a siege of three months, 
Montreuil was left untaken, the siege being 
raised after the surrender of Boulogne. 

John Cheney, the young soldier who fell 
fighting for his country, or at least for his 
king, has scarcely had worthy treatment at 
the hands of historians and genealogists, and 
it is more particularly to supply their omis- 
sion that this note is offered. The historians, 
including Dugdale, ignore him, and the genea- 
logists in general give merely his name, or 
verhaps record his marriage with Margaret 
Nevill, one of the daughters of George, Lord 
Abergavenny. To these gentlemen he is of 
little consequence, as he died s.p.; but having 
lived to manhood and marriage he is not to 
be summarily dismissed as “died young,” and 
the manner of his death deserves mention. 
It is one of Dugdale’s numerous mistakes in 
his ‘ Baronage’ to omit John Cheney alto- 
gether in his account of that family, and, 
moreover, to enumerate his wife Margaret 
with the daughters of Sir Thomas Cheney, 
and to marry her to Lord Abergavenny, 
really her father! This error, however, is not 
repeated in the account of ‘ Bergavenny, 
where the alliance is properly recorded, but 
nothing said of the fate of poor John Cheney. 
Daniel Rowland in his history of the Nevills 
(1830) is more attentive to facts, and shows 
that the young man was “slain at Bologne”; 
and Berry in his Kentish pedigrees repre- 
sents him as “slain at Mutterd.” The name 
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thus put (perhaps by an error in printing) 
has been traced = me with some little diffi- 
culty, through the “ Muttrell ” or “ Mutterell ” 
of Hall and Holinshed, to Montreuil in Lin- 
gard’s 

Curiously the catastrophe suffered by the 
house of Cheney is unnoticed in the Kent 
Visitations, and corroboration of Rowland 
and Berry failed me until discovered in an 
old pedigree contained in Harl. MS. 1233, 
fol. 93/40, where the entry is “ John Cheney, 
eldest son, slain at y® siege of Muttrull.” His 
age could not have been much less than thirty 

ears, for he is mentioned in the will (given 

y Rowland) made in 1535 by his father-in- 
law, Lord Abergavenny. It —— that 
then he was under age, though married ; 
and allowing him to have been twenty in 
1535, he would have been twenty-nine in 
1544, the year of his death. 

Sir Thomas Cheney was not left without 
an heir by the death of his elder son, who 
was by his first wife Frideswide or Fridwith, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Frowyke, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 
By his second wife, Anne Broughton, daughter 
and heir of Sir John Broughton, of Todding- 
ton, Bedfordshire, he had another son, Henry, 
who succeeded to his father’s Kentish estates 
only to dissipate them through his extra- 
vagance. He had also, however, his mother’s 
estate at Toddington, to which he trans- 
ferred himself, and not content with the 
house he had inherited, he pulled it down 
and erected a mansion which seems to have 
been famous for its magnificence. The cost 
of building, and that of twice entertaining 
Queen Elizabeth, must have largely contri- 
buted to his impoverishment, and the empty 
title of Lord Cheney conferred on him by his 
sovereign in 1572 could have afforded but 
little compensation. Dying in 1587 childless, 
in him ended this branch of the Cheney or 
Cheyne family. His widow, Jane Wentworth, 
survived until 1614, and on her death the 
Toddington estate devolved on her great- 
nephew, the fourth Lord Wentworth of 
Nettlestead, who ultimately became Earl of 
Cleveland. W. L. Rurron. 


Mary Pyper, A Poet or tHE Poor.—For 
some years I have been interested in the life 
and poetry of Mary Pyper, “a poet of the 
poor,” and in my ‘ Literary Byways’ (London, 
1898) have told at length the story of her 
career. I there state that through the exer- 
tions of Dr. Charles Rogers, an old contributor 
to ‘N. & Q..” in May, 1885, a handsome cross 
was erected over her remains in Greyfriars’ 


Churchyard, Edinburgh, simply bearing her 


name “Mary Pyper.” Such was the informa- 
tion I received from a friend whom I induced 
to inspect the memorial and give me particu- 
lars of it, and, to my surprise, when I visited 
the grave in April, 1899, I found on the cross 
the following inscription, which I presume 
has been added since its erection :— 
By admiring 
Friends 
Erected 
in memory of 
Mary Pyper 
who amidst 
untoward 
surroundings 
cherished 
her gift as a writer of 
sacred verse. 
Born 25 May 
1795. 
She died at 
Edinburgh, 
25th May, 1870. 
Let me go! The day is breaking, 
Morning bursts upon the eye ; 
Death this mortal frame is shaking, 
But the soul can never die ! 
The last four lines are from her poem entitled 
‘The Christian’s View of Death,’ which finds 
a place in several standard works of poetry. 
Her best-known production is an ‘ Epitaph: 
a Life,’ often incorrectly attributed to German 
sources. It is as follows :— 
I came at morn—’twas Spring, and smiled, 
The fields with green were clad ; 
I walked abroad at noon, and lo! 
*Twas Summer—I was glad. 
I sate me down—’twas Autumn eve, 
And I with sadness wept ; 
I laid me down at night—and then 
*Twas Winter—and [ slept. 
Among self-taught poets Mary Pyper is 
entitled to an honourable place. 
WILLIAM ANDREWS. 
Hull Press. 


Tue Last or tHE War Bow.—An interest- 
ing question in the history of military 
weapons is as to the time at which military 
archery ceased in this country. And, 
curiously enough, simple though it may 
seem, it has been found extremely puzzling 
to find the correct answer. In the dbolamy 
likely places search is at fault ; even the 
‘Respelapedia Britannica,’ in the collection 
of whose facts an immense amount of labour 
has no doubt been spent, comes in the last 
edition to the conclusion that “there is now 
no means of ascertaining precisely the period 
at which the bow was relinquished entirely 
in these kingdoms as a weapon of war.” 
And if in other well-known sources of in- 
formation the negative is put less positively, 
so to speak, the fact remains that the true 
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answer is not given therein. This, need- 
less to say, is curious, inasmuch as the 
answer is very much on the surface, under, 
as it were, the eye of the compiler of such 
things. It appears to have been overlooked 
not only by the editor of the great work 
referred to, but by the authors of books on 
archery and military weapons, that there is 
an Order in Council, dated 26 October, 1595, 
in which the Government of the day—that 
is of Queen Elizabeth—directed that the 
bows of the trained bands be exchanged for 
calivers and muskets. This order substituting 
firearms for bows seems to mark the time at 
which the bow as a military weapon was 
superseded, consequently it may be assumed 
that military archery in this country ceased 
at that time. This Order in Council, it may 
be added, with other interesting matters, may 
be found in the history of the Honourable 
Artillery Company. It is believed that the 
last active service of the war bow was in 
the contest between King Charles and his 
Scottish subjects, bowmen forming part of 
the forces commanded by Montrose. It is 
significant of the decline in archery which 
had set in before 1595, that in 1627, or thirty- 
two years after the date of the Order in 
Council referred to, there were only four 
makers of the long bow in the City of 
London. A great effort had been made by 
Henry VIIL, by re-enacting in 1511 the 
famous Statute of Winchester, to revive the 
oe seer of archery, which, in the reaction 
ollowing the Wars of the Roses, had fallen 
into decay. The new provisions directed 
every man under sixty, not infirm, or not a 
clergyman, justice of the peace, or judge, to 
have a bow and arrows ready continually in 
his house to use himself in shooting. It was 
further directed that every boy from seven 
to seventeen years of age be instructed in 
archery, and provided with a bow and 
arrows, to acquire practice in shooting. The 
same statute was re-enacted in 1541 at the 
crisis of the Reformation, and again in 1544; 
but though the practice was stringently 
enjoined, the decline in military archery 
could not be stayed, and to this conclusion 
the Government of Queen Elizabeth appear 
to have come, their Order in Council, to which 
reference has been made, officially ending it 
in England. Situ. 


went to the river, and so to France. The owner in 
those days was Sir Edmund Head. I am told that 
the old staircase and wainscoting are still to be 
seen within.” 

CeLer ET AuDAx. 


Wace: Waces.—A writer in an influential 
contemporary says: “‘ Wage’ for wages is a 
solecism we suppose incorrigible at this day.” 
This is a mistake ; it is a good old form, which 
has survived in the Northern dialects to this 
day. The subject has been discussed in 
‘N. & Q.,’ where many good examples are 
given, 6" §. ii. 387 ; iii. 11, 235, 278. 

ASTARTE, 

Tue Borrie-Consurer, &c.— With reference 
to the Ireland forgeries, and to the story 
then told of Boswell and Dr. Parr having 
knelt before signing the statement of belief 
in their authenticity, a pamphleteer, John 
Williams ({[Anthony] Pasquin), thus wrote 
towards the close of last century :— 

“An honest man is so affected by such gross 

instances of gullibility and scoundrelism, that he 
cannot avoid turning to the subscribers, and asking 
them, in a spirit of pity more than anger, if their 
love of life is not reduced by such a naked exposition 
of weakness. This century has been polluted by 
the Bottle-Conjurer, Elizabeth Canning, and the 
Cock Lane Ghost, and it was miserably doomed in 
its old age to perish by this literary fistula in ano. 
If I should survive its departure, I will chaunt an 
appropriate requiem to its memory.” — Barker's 
* Parriana,’ ii. 696 (1829). 
I quote this because some readers may be 
inclined to draw a parallel between that 
century and the present, and it would be 
interesting to know what four great impos- 
tures we could cite to compare with those 
above mentioned. HOMAS AULD. 


“HANGED, DRAWN, AND QUARTERED.” 
(See 7" 8. x. 347.)—We have had this subject 
discussed with special reference to the second 
item, “drawn”; as drawn asunder by wild 
horses, drawn in a hurdle or by chains, and 
disembowelled. I find by a recent publication 
that the once notorious Louis, Chevalier de 
Rohan, condemned for conspiracy temp. 
Louis XIV., had his sentence moderated from 
being “drawn asunder” todecapitation. This 
definition of “drawn asunder” presupposes 
something very different from exposure in a 
hurdle. This i have always understood was 
the mere substitute for a barbarous re 
A. Hatt. 


James Il. at Rocnester.—The following 
is a cutting from “ Peter Lombard’s” notes in 
the Church Times for 14 April :— 

* There is just one more reminiscence of Rochester 
High Street. A white house, now occupied by a 
dentist, is the house from which James II. escaped 
as told in Macaulay. He got out at the back and 


_“Jantissary.”—I see that Prof. Skeat, refer- 
ring to the above word in ‘A Student's 


Pastime’ (Clarendon Press, 1896), states in 
237 & Q.,’ 6 §. xi. 270) that “in old 
books the English word is common enough, 
but on/y (I think) in the plural.” In a book, 
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a copy of which is in my own possession, 
entitled “fhe Travels of foure English Men 
and a Preacher into Africa, &e. At London, 
Imprinted by Felix Kyngston......1612,” the 
word occurs in the singular at least four 
times, of which the first occasion is in the 
preface and is somewhat remarkably applied. 
It is to be noted that the preface is not by 
one of the travellers or the preacher, and it 
concludes thus :— 

“In the mean time, I leave him (with his foure 
fellow travellers) sojourning at the earthly Jeru- 
salem ; and thee (gentle Reader) travelling towards 
the heavenly Jerusalem: where God grant at length 
wee may all arrive, Jesus Christ being our Pilot and 
Jenisarie to conduct us thereunto. Amen. Thine 
ever in the Lord: THEOPHILUS LAVENDER.” 

C. Harris. 


Aw Eprrarn in A Basque Cuurcu- 
yarp.—On a granite cross laid flat upon the 
ground in the churchyard at Arrangoitze (in 
French Arcangues), near Biarritz, there is the 
following historical record :— 

“A la Mémoire des Soldats Anglais et Frangais 
qui sont tombés sur le Champ d’Honneur dans les 

tailles de la Nive, les 10, 11, et 12 Décembre, 1813, 
ensevelis dans ce Cimetiére. To mark the resting- 
= of brave men this cross was placed here by 
Lieut.-Col. W. Hill James, late 3lst Regiment, 
April, 1897, the 60th year of the reign of Queen 
Victoria.” 

PALAMEDES. 

“Foy Boat.”—Mr. Henry Bradley seems 
not to have been clear as to this word, and 
in a correction in his prefatory note to the 
‘H.E.D.’ dated Oct., 1897, he explains that this 
boat was known “on the north-east (especially 
at Shields)” ; but.a “foy boat” must have been 
equally common at Ramsgate, where there 
was an inn called the “Foy Boat Inn.” It is 
now rechristened “ Hotel.” Until the last 
few years there was a full-length figure of a 
sailor at the corner. THoMAs. 


“CoRN-CRAKE.” (See ante, p. 320.)— Re- 
viewing Mr. Montgomerie-Fleming, you cite 
against him the Yorkshire use of “ corn-crake” 
as=landrail. At home in Connemara, where 
English was largely Elizabethan, we knew no 
other name, and my use of it has been under- 
stood and passed without criticism in Essex, 
Oxford, Wilts, Berks, and Surrey. 

H. H. 8. 


Paris. 


Russian Fouk-Lore: Tureves’ TALISMAN. 

The Peterburgskii Listok (Petersburg Leaflet) 
of 12/24 April quotes the following paragraph 
from the Orlouskii Yiestnik (Orel News) :— 

- Letter from Eletz (Superstition).—A peasant 
lad, having joined the brotherhood of light-dingered 


folk, wished to put his powers to the test. He 


was advised to try the following ‘sure’ expedient 
to prevent his being taken unawares: Catch a 
black cat without spot or blemish, and boil her in 
a caldron until all the bones are bare, whereupon 
you must rummage them until the bone of ‘* in- 
visibility’ turns up. Then sew it in an amulet- 
bag and wear it always suspended from your neck; 
it will be an infallible aid to successful theft.” 

It is uncertain whether the youth strictly 
observed all the stipulated conditions, but it 
is an undoubted fact that he came terribly to 
grief at his very first trial, and was half 
beaten todeath by his fellow-boors. Perhaps 
the cat was not black enough or the youth 
got hold of the wrong bone—hence the failure 
of his attempt at “boning”; anyhow, the 
cat-o’-nine-tails might be no improper anti- 
dote to such tales of black cats. H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


ANCIENT Customs AT PeTERBOROUGH.—The 
following paragraph from the TZ ahlet of 
6 May is worthy of preservation in ‘N. & Q! 
Are there at the present time any other 
justices of the peace who have power to pass 
the death sentence ?— 

**The survival of old customs at Peterborough, 
the city of the Fens, was the subject of an inter- 
esting paper read by Mr. Dack at the meeting of 
the British Archeological Association on 19 April. 
The curfew is still rung there, and the Cathedral 
is thought to be the only one where the old and 
correct order of processions isobserved. The magis- 
trates are proud of possessing the privilege of sen- 
tencing a murderer to death without sending him 
to the assizes for trial, a right said to be recog- 
nized, although it is thought its exercise would 
lead to its abrogation by a special Act of Parlia- 
ment. It is only about thirty-five years since the 
sedan-chair went out of use there, and the avoca- 
tion of chairman was hereditary in a family who 
had practised it for generations. Many practices 
for the banishment of evil spirits are also said to 
prevail, the Fens naturally lending themselves to 
superstitious terrors.” 

ASTARTE. 


“Cavep rn.”—According to the ‘H.E.D. 
this expression is widely used in English 
dialects, but the earliest instances of its ap- 
pearance in print are from America. It is 
somewhat startling to meet with it in a work 
so carefully archaic in style as Dr. Sebastian 
Evans’s ‘High History of the Holy Graal’ 
(“Temple Classics”), but there it is: “‘ And 
how isthis ground allcaved inabout thecastle 
‘Sir, saith the priest, ‘I will tell you’ 

75). Cc. C. B. 


Tue Jews AND THE Spartans.—The firs 
book of Maccabees, unlike the second, which 
has too much of the marvellous in it for 
modern taste, is regarded as historical. It con- 
tains what professes to be the copy of a letter 
from “Areus, King of the Lacedemonians, 
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to Onias the high priest,” which asserts that 
“it is found in writing that the Lacede- 
monians and the Jews are brethren, and that 
they are of the stock of Abraham” (1 Macc. 
xii. 20, 21). Areus [. and Onias were un- 
doubtedly contemporaries in B.c. 306, but 
this was ancient history and the alleged letter 
may have been legendary. But what is not 
legendary is that Jonathan the high priest, 
the brother and successor of Judas Macca- 
beeus, in citing the letter about a century and 
a half afterwards, says to the Lacedemonians 
that, because of this kinship, “we at all 
times, without ceasing, both in our feasts 
and other convenient days, do remember you 
in the sacrifices which we offer, and in our 
prayers, as reason is, and as it becometh us 
to think upon our brethren” (1 Mace. xii. 11). 
Gentiles and heathens prayed for as brethren 
in the Temple at Jerusalem! What an inter- 
esting fact! How little could there have 
been in those days of the Jewish bigotry 
which has been the traditional reproach of 
the nation, though well (if not over) matched 
by Christian bigotry since ! 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


SKeLton’s Crener.—This witty and _inter- 
esting writer, in his ‘Ware the Hauke,’ 
challenges his readers after this fashion :— 

Loke on this tabull, 

Whether thou art abull 

To rede or to spell 

What these verses tell. 
Sicculo lutueris est colo buraara (?) * 
Nixphedras uisarum caniuter tauntantes 
Raterplas Natanbrianum sudus itnugenus 
18. 10, 2. 11. 19. 4. 13. 3. 3. 1. tenualet. 
Chartula stet precor hee vello temeranda petulco: 
Hos rapiet numeros non homo, sed mala bos, 
Ex parte. Rem charte adverte aperte, pone 

musam Arethusam hance. 

The words are probably nonsense, though 
one can trace eyes, vulture, dove, and phoenix 
at the commencement. The cipher is easy. 
The consonants follow the alphabetical order, 
and the vowels are a 1, e 2,13,04,u5. This 
brings out Skeltonica. Similarly, in the ‘Gar- 
land of Laurell,’— 

17. 4. 7. 2. 17. 5. 18. 
18. 19. 1. 19. 8. 5. 12. 


of some occult words, such as alembroth (8% § 
ii. 391), arbatel (8™ iii. 114), heautarit (8 §, x. 
234). I now propose to explain the term adrop, 
which will be Rend in all our best diction- 
aries, but without etymology,even Dr. Murra 
knowing _~ of its origin. The ‘Stanford 
Dictionary,’ published by the Cambridge 
University Press, says that it was “ coined ” 
by alchemists ; but this is a mere guess. In 
reality, like others of the same class, it hails 
from the Orient. It is the Persian usrup, 
Arabic usru/ or usruf, “lead.” A transition 
stage between this and the English spellin 
exists in the French form (a/-) astrop, quo 
in the supplement to Littré. 

James Pratt, Jun. 


A ParisH or No Importance.—The follow- 
ing seems worthy of preservation in ‘N. & Q’ 
—presuming, of course, the correctness of the 
statement :— 

“The Northamptonshire County Council has been 
procuring returns from the various | —_ in the 
county regarding parish documents, &c. The parish 
of Sulby makes the following remarkable return: 
‘No award, no church, no parson, no tithe, no 
public, no_ property, no documents.’” — Globe, 
15 June, 1898. 

A. C. W. 


Queries, 
WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 
“Gow.” —Jamieson gives this as an Angus 
word. It is defined thus: “A halo, a cloudy, 
colourless circle surrounding the disk of the 
sun or moon, supposed to portend stormy 
weather.” Apart bom this notice in Jamie- 
son I can find no evidence for the existence 
of this word. So far as I know there is no 
instance of its use in literature. Is the word 
in living use in Scotland? A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 


“HEELS O'ER GowpIE.”—This appears to 
be a pretty common expression in Scottish 
poetry. Every one knows Burns’s line :— 
Soon heels o’er gowdie! in he gangs. 


stands for Rogerus Stathum. I wonder how | 

many readers in this busy age have looked | 

at Skelton. His ‘Speke Parrot’ and ‘ Phyllyp | 

Sparowe’ are among the gems of our early | 

literature. H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


“Aprop,” Term.—I have al- 
ready given in these columns the etymologies 


[* “ Bunraard,” ed. 1736.] 


Goruam.’— Havin 
at the Bodleian 


Can any Scotchman tell me the exact original 
meaning of “gowdie” in this phrase? Of 
course its usual meaning is “goldy” or 
“golden.” I have never met with any 


scientific attempt to solve this mystery. 


A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 
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to find that it now possesses no copy of the 
above ‘Tales’ of an earlier date than 1630— 
the date of that from which Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt transcribed the stories for his ‘Shake- 
speare Jest-Books, 1864. I am anxious to 
obtain, if possible, an earlier text than 1630 
for my forthcoming work, and shall be much 
pleased if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ knows of 
such a copy, either in a public library or in 
private hands, and will tell me if it be 
possible to gain access to it. 
A. STAPLETON. 

30, Notintone Place, Sneinton, Nottingham. 


“ CuirFNEY-BIT.”—In ‘ Eothen, opening of 
chap. xii. p. 109, Bell’s edition : “Born of his 
mother with a natural Chiffney-bit in his 
mouth.” If any one can tell me, writing to 
me direct, what is meant by a “Chiffney-bit,” 
I shall be greatly obliged to him. 

W. TuckwELL. 

Waltham Rectory, Grimsby. 

For a “Chifney rush” and a “ Chifney bit” see 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ under ‘Chifney, Sam,’ and 
‘H.E.D.’ Chifney was a celebrated jockey, who 
invented the “‘ Chifney bit,” and after whom the 
“Chifney rush” is named. ] 


Une N ATURALISTE.—On demande une notice 
et un portrait de Madame Jeannette Power, 
née de Villepreux, qui a étudié l’Argonaute 
Argo et correspondu avec Owen. Née (1795) 
et morte (1871) 4 Juillac (France), elle avait 
épousé un irlandais, employé supérieur au 
cable anglais sous-marin de Nicile. 

A. Reprére. 

112, Boulevard Arago, Paris. 


Assot: BentHaM Famity.—Are there any 
directdescendants living of Jeremiah Bentham, 
the father of the distinguished political writer 
Jeremy Bentham? The latter’s stepmother 
was a Miss Farr, and her first husband was 
the Rev. John Abbot. Mr. and Mrs. Abbot's 
second son Charles was a distinguished poli- 
tician, was for many years Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and was created Baron 
Colchester in 1817. When Mrs. Abbot mar- 
ried Mr. Bentham she doubtless would have 
taken with her the family pictures, three of 
which I am anxious to trace. These are not, 
and never have been, in the Colchester 
branch, as [ am informed by the present 
Lord Colchester. V. Ropers. 

Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham, 8.W. 


Str Wittram CorNWALuls is mentioned 
repeatedly in the Cecil MSS., and was a 
knight at least as early as 1594. In a 
lengthy letter to Sir Robert Cecil, dated 
6 December, 1594, he speaks of his “24 years’ | 


service,” and of 20,0007. he had spent in service. | 


{ am unable to place him satisfactorily in the 
Cornwallis pedigree. He could not be Sir 
William Cornwallis, of Brome, father of the 
first Lord Cornwallis, who did not receive 
knighthood before 5 August, 1599. <A Sir 
William Cornwallis married Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Philip Parker, of Arwarton. 
In Collins’s ‘ Peerage’ this knight is said to 
have been eldest son of Sir Charles Corn- 
wallis the ambassador, and a nephew of Sir 
William, of Brome; but I am inclined to 
think that he must have been of an earlier 
generation. Sir Philip Parker, of Arwarton, 
died in 1551. Can any correspondent help 
me to the identity of Sir William Cornwallis ? 
V PINK. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


BARONETCY OFFERED BY GeorcGE IIT. — In 
a certain memoir or biography which I have 
seen recently occurs this statement, which I 
transcribe very imperfectly from memory. I 
shall be infinitely obliged if any of your 
readers can tell me the name of the book in 
question :— 

Acertain minister of George III., about the year 

1780, had just returned from a visit to the repre- 
sentative of an ancient and untitled county family. 
The king, on learning the name of his host, said, 
‘Yes, indeed, that is a good Plantagenet house. 
Will you convey to him that if he desires to obtain 
the honour of a baronetcy, that dignity is always 
at his disposal ?’” 
There were a very considerable number of 
noble and knightly families elevated to that 
honour between the years 1780 and 1790, and 
I should be glad to obtain the evidence of 
some contemporary writer that this was the 
king’s intention. GANTELET D’OR. 


LAMB AND BANNER.—I have come across, on 
an old deed (c. 1734), an impression in sealing 
wax of the Sacred Lamb Soles a banner 
and standing on a torse. I should be glad to 
know of any family, British or foreign, to 
whom this crest belongs, and also whether it 
is the device of any trade or other guild. 

MARKEN. 
{Are you thinking of the device of the Temple ?] 


LireRARY REMAINS OF JAMES SHAW, 
Tynron, DuMFRIESSHIRE.—Can any one in- 
form me where a prose sketch called ‘The 
Mental Progress of the Devil’ appeared about 
the end of 1894? Ropert WALLACE. 

University, Edinburgh. 


Cuarves Stuart.—In a letter from David 
Hume to Sir John Pringle, given in the Scots 
Magazine, vol. |. p. 210, we read :- 

**T find that the Pretender’s visit in England in 
the year 1753 was known to all the Jacobites ; and 
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some of them have assured me that he took the 
opportunity of formally renouncing the Roman 
Catholic religion under his own name of Charles 
Stuart in the New Church in the Strand ; and that 
this is the reason of the bad treatment he met with 
at the Court of Rome. I own that I am a sceptic 
with regard to the last particulars.” 
Is there any record of such an act in the 
books of the New Church in the Strand ? 
Scotus. 


Kine or JerusatemM.—In the ‘ Life of the 
late Empress Elizabeth,’ by A. De Burgh, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, at p. 41, is 
described —along with other titles—as the 
above. How and when did he acquire this 
title?’ What does it carry with it? 

Cuas. [NMAN. 

(Many monarchs have at different times claimed 
to be Kings of Jerusalem. The Emperor of Austria 
and the King of [taly still do so. The title is neces- 
sarily meaningless. } 


“ MARCANTIUS VEL AUTHOR FIRMAMENTI.” 
—Who was he? He is mentioned in Parkin- 
son’s *Collectanea Anglo-Minoritica,’ 1727. 

A. B 
County NickNaMEs.— Will any of your 
readers kindly help me to tabulate a list of 
county nicknames! May I give a list of those 
I have already ascertained !—and where I am 
wrong [ hope to be promptly corrected :— 
Buckinghamshire Bulldog. 
Cambridgeshire Camel. 
Cheshire * Chief of Men.” 
Devonshire Prowe (proud *). 
Dorsetshire Gobbler. 
Essex Calf. 
Gloucestershire : a Cotswold Lion, i. ¢., sheep. 
Hampshire Hog. 
Broadhorn. 
Hertfordshire Hedgehog. 
Huntingdon Sturgeon. 
Kentish Long-tail. Man of Kent. 
Leicestershire : Bean Belly Leicestershire. 
Lincolushire Bagpipes. 
London Cockney. 
Middlesex Haydigger, or Clown. 
Norfolk Dumpling. 
Northamptonshire Snob. 
Nottingham (Ram 
Rutland (White Hare or Rutland Gaol ”). 
Somersetshire (a Chewton Bunny ‘%). 
Suffolk : Silly Sutfolk, 
Wiltshire Moonraker. 
Yorkshire Tyke, &e. 
I want also Irish, Welsh, and Scotch nick- 
names. J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 

[Tie Outlook began a correspondence on the 
subject on 3 Dec., 1898, which lasted into this 
year. 


CuurcHh or ALLHALLOWS THE GREAT, 
Lonpon.— The church of Allhallows the 
Great, in Upper Thames Street, which was 


magnificent wood-carvings, which were, like 
most other work of the kind, popularly attri- 
buted to Grinling Gibbons. Can any reader 
jof ‘N. & Q’ tell me what became of these 
carvings, and whether there is any separate 
printed account of them extant? I may say 
that I am well acquainted with what Mait- 
land, Hughson, and the other comprehensive 
London historians have written on the sub- 
ject. I have an impression that a monograph 
on the carvings was written a we or two 
| ago. . CLARK. 
13, Stanhope Road, Walthamstow. 


Lorp Netson’s Diary.—I have lately 
bought what appears to be a page from 
Lord Nelson’s private diary. On one side 
only is written the following sentence in his 
handwriting :— 

“Sunday, Oct". 20%, 1805. Cadiz N.E. 9 leagues. 
in the afternoon Cap‘. Blackwood telegraphed that 
the Enemy seemed ieeninel to go to the West- 
ward and that they shall not do if in the power of 
Nelson & Bronte to prevent them.” 

On referring to Sir N. Nicolas’s ‘ Dispatches 
and Letters,’ edition 1846, vol. vii. pp. 136-7, 
I find this sentence comes in an extract from 
the ‘ Private Diary,’ an autograph manuscript 
in the possession of J. Wild, Esq. It appears 
that Nicolas met with a portion only of the 
autograph diary (which, however, included 
and terminated with the sentence in ques- 
tion), as subsequent extracts are given from 
a facsimile copy in the possession of Philip 
Toker, Esq. After reading this last fact I re- 
examined my page with some anxiety. There 
can, however, be no question that it is ori- 
ginal. The left (in this case the binding side) 
of the page has been cut close to the writing, 
which, together with the fact that the por- 
tion seen by Nicolas ended with this page, 
would seem to point to the work of a thief. 
Is the original diary in existence? Failing 
this, can the facsimile copy be seen? There 
is a very distinct watermark in the paper, 
which, if compared with other portions of 
the original, would no doubt settle the 
matter. L, Linpsay. 

97, Cadogan Gardens, 8.W. 


*Pepystana.’—On p. 75 of his delightful 
volume thus styled Mr. Wheatley writes that 
“the first decipherer of the ‘ Diary’ was an under- 
graduate of St. John’s College, Cambridge, the Rev. 
John Smith (B.A. 1822, M.A. 1836)......He was 
Deputy Esquire Bedell of the University from 1821 
to 1824.” 

Is not this a mistake for William John Smith, 
of St. John’s, who took his B.A. degree in 
1819? A man who had not yet taken his 
degree would not have been eligible for the 


demolished a few years ago, contained some 
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Gunning (‘ Reminiscences of Cambridge, 
vol. ii. cap. xi.) says, under the year 1821, that 
“a Bachelor of Arts of St. John’s College, 
named William John Smith,” was the Deputy 
Esquire Bedell and decipherer of the ‘ Diary,’ 
oad I do not think he was likely to have been 
mistaken about a man who was for three 
years his assistant in the execution of the 
duties of his office. A. R. MALpe. 
Salisbury. 


Sr. Meparp.—The parish church of Little 
Bytham, in the diocese and county of Lin- 
coln, is said to be the only one in the United 
Kingdom dedicated to this saint. Can any 
one suggest why the dedication should have 
found place here? The village of Corby is 
about five miles from this. Corbie is about 
thirty miles from Noyon, Medard’s see. Does 
this bear upon the question ; or is it mere 
coincidence ? GILEs. 


IDENTIFICATION OF PorTRAIT WANTED — 
Half figure of a divine, wearing cassock, cap, 
and deep collar. Three-quarter face cmuale 
the right, left hand placed on breast, right 
resting upon a book placed open on a table. 
Background, on left a curtain, on right 
a groined chamber with four windows. 
Beneath :— 

Farewell, vain world! As thou hast been to me 

Dust and a Shadow ; those I leave with thee : 

The unseen Vitall Substance I committ 

To him that’s Substance, Light and Life to it. 

The Leaves and Fruit here dropt are holy seed, 

Heaven’s heirs to generate ; to heale and feed: 

Them also thou wilt flatter and molest, 

But shalt not keep from Everlasting Rest. 

The plate is 4Zin. by 4}in., and finely en- 
graved work of probably the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Is this a scarce or 
common print; and is the name of the 
engraver known ? BEDERICSWORTH. 


Epwarp Jonrs.—Can any of your readers 
give me information respecting one Edward 
Jones? He was, I believe, an agent to Lord 
Mostyn for the Pengwern estate; he also 
owned land in the neighbourhood of St. 
Asaph. He had married a daughter of the 
late Edward Mathews, of Llysfaen, North 
Wales. He was a nephew of the late Theodore 
Jones, of St. Asaph. It would be 1790, or 
about that time. M. L. R. 


Sir Hamitton’s Ciass Morro.— 
Can any classical correspondent supply the 
original Greek text of “On earth there is 
nothing great but man: in man there is 
nothing great but mind”? I may say this 


is quoted in Charron—of course in French. 
LecTor. 


Beplies, 
THE PLACE-NAME OXFORD. 
(9% §. iii. 44, 309.) 

SomE additional information on this sub- 
ject appears to be desirable. The boun- 
daries mentioned in Ceadwalla’s grant are 
stated in the ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ No. 1171, 
in the ‘Cartularium Saxonicum,’ vol. iii. 
p: 68, in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ and in the 

Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon,’ edited 
by Stevenson. 

The pith of the whole question is this. 
Can the boundaries of Ceadwalla’s grant to 
the early abbey of Abingdon, from “stanford 
to eoccenforda,” be identified with the 
natural features which may still be observed 
from Sandford-on-Thames to the bridge over 
the river north of Osney Mill? If they can, 
then no amount of argument can prevail 
against the name “eoccenforda” being the 
earliest form of the name Oxford. 

Dugdale writes of the first site of the 
abbey of Abingdon being in Bagley Wood, 
the “ bacganleah ” of the charter, as if it was 
an established fact. He says :— 

“It seems to be agreed that the original site of 
the abbey was somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Bagley Wood.”—*‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,’ i. 505. 
He says also :— 

**Ceadwalla, the son and successor of Centwin, 
who added the town of Seovechesham to the 
possessions of the monks, is said to have ordered 
their removal to it, and that then the name of 
Seovechesham in consequence of its connexion with 
the monastery was changed to Abingdon.” 

The removal of the Anglo-Saxon abbey 
to what is now Abingdon was a similar 
removal to that historical removal of the 
New Minster, at Winchester, to Hyde, and 
to other instances which can be cited. 

I see no reason why the “port strete” of 
“abbendune” in Ceadwalla’s boundaries 
should not have been a country way or road 
leading to the abbey enclosure. In North 
Berkshire there is an old country road still 
called the Portway, and in North Hampshire 
there is another. 

point to the name “eoccenforda” in 
Ceadwalla’s boundaries as the earliest form 
of the name Oxford, whether the hitherto 
supposed earliest form is that on coins of 
King Alfred’s time, or in the ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’ of the time of his son. This name 
“eoccenforda” is more than two centuries 
earlier than the earliest name of Oxford 
hitherto recognized. On the authority of 
Mr. Kemble, to whom all students of we | 


Anglo-Saxon history are deeply indebted, 
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the name “eoccenforda” has been assigned 
to a place named Ockford, in Berkshire. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Kemble assigned modern 
names of places in many instances to the 
names he found in the Anglo-Saxon 
charters. (See Index to the ‘Codex Diplo- 
maticus.’) There are many such names 
assigned to places in Hampshire, a county 
with which I am intimately acquainted, 
which never existed under such names. 
Where is Ockford, Berkshire? Many fords, 
no doubt, existed over the river Ock ; but 
where is the modern Ockford? Even if Ock- 
ford can be found, it will not affect my 
argument, unless it can be shown that the 
boundaries of the land granted by Cead- 
walla, which start from and end with 
“eoccenforda,” agree more accurately with 
those close to Ockford, when found, than the 
boundaries I have identified from natural 
features close to Oxford. One of these 
features is a river named Cherwell (Ceare- 
wyllan) having a large island between its 
outlets. 

At Sandford the stony formation known as 
the coral rag, or coralline oolite, is found. 
Nature has formed a stony outcrop crossing 
the river at this place, and there can be little 
doubt it was called “Stanford” in the time 
of Ceadwalla from this natural characteristic. 
Stevenson in his ‘Chron. Mon. de Abingdon’ 
ae i. p. 217) identifies this “Stanford ” with 

ndford-on-Thames. 

The circumstance that the name “ Megth- 
ford” in Ceadwalla’s boundaries is not 
mentioned in Edwy’s charter relating to 
the boundaries of Kennington is of little 
consequence. Is its absence from Edwy’s 
charter any evidence that the name did not 
exist at Kennington in the time of Cead- 
walla, two hundred and sixty years earlier ? 
It is the same as if an ancient name mentioned 
in a land boundary of the time of Charles [L. 
should now have died out. Nothing is more 
likely, and in the case of “Megthford” 
especially likely. .Wagth is the plural form 
of the A.-S. meg, a kinsman, so that “ Megth- 
ford” means the ford of the kinsmen. 
Kennington is a very similar name. In 
Ceadwalla’s time the kindred tie among the 
early settlers must have been stronger than 
in that of Edwy, by which time the name 
“Megthford” had perhaps become less 


significant than formerly. 

The “ micclan-ige on cearewyllan” is the 
large island between the old outlets of the 
Cherwell known in the fifteenth century as 
Astones eyte, and now called Aston’s eyot, 
extending from the Thames to the water- 
(See Anthony 


course known as Shirelake. 


Wood's ‘Antiquities of Oxford, edited by 
Clark.) This eyot on the Oxfordshire side 


|of the Thames was part of Berkshire, the 


Shirelake being the stream which marked 
the division of the shires. The hundred of 
Hormer, of which it was part, belonged to 
the Abbot of Abingdon, and probably this 
connexion and the anomalous situation of a 
small part of Berkshire on the Oxfordshire 
side of the river must be ascribed to Cead- 
walla’s grant. 

The boundaries of Ceadwalla’s grant from 
the mouth of the Cherwell westward 
are the same for a short distance as the 
existing old boundaries of the city and its 
liberty. The line goes from the south of 
Folly Bridge, near the boathouse, along 
the river a little way, and then along a 
stream on the west to near Hogacre ditch. 
Northwards there is a triangular island, 
sometime known as George Island. The 
channels round this island have, no doubt, 
in the course of centuries of improvement 
become deepened; but when the river 
was spread out more, it would cause the 
water to have the appearance of a fork- 
shaped lake even more clearly than at 
the present day. This is the “geafling lace” 
of Ceadwalla’s boundaries. The “lang lace” of 
the charter has, no doubt, been also changed 
by artificial improvements, but its existing 
features are the watercourses or former 
lake surrounding the long island between 
Osney Mill and the lock. West Osney 
mead, which has been built over, represented 
for many centuries “occenes grestun,” and 
there was a ditch, which I believe still 
exists, on the west of it, as in the charter. 
Lastly, “eccen” or “occenes” of the time of 
Ceadwalla is Oxenea or Oseney of later 
centuries. 

For further information I must refer to 
my papers on ‘Ancient Kentish Colonies in 
Anglo-Saxon England,’ part i., ‘Settlements 
in the Thames Valley,’ which may be seen in 
the Antiquary for May. T. W. Snore. 

105, Ritherdon Road, 8.W. 

CoronaTions ON St. Groreer’s Day 
S. iii. 307)—Apparently the only English 
monarchs crowned on 23 April were 
Charles II., in 1661, James IL, in 1685, 
and Queen Anne, in 1702. : 

In the treasury of S. Peter’s at Rome is 
the famous imperial dalmatic which is 
assigned to the twelfth century. Splendidly 
embroidered upon a foundation of deep blue 
silk, it was formerly used by the German 
emperors when they were consecrated and 
crowned, and when they assisted the Pope at 
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the office of mass. On such occasions the | crime, such as murder or manslaughter, had been 


emperor discharged the functions of sub- 
deacon or deacon, and chanted the Epistle 


and Gospel. Our own Richard Ceeur-de-Lion, 
who was buried in the robes which he had 
worn on his last crowning day in England 
(1194), is oy ep on his effigy at Font- 
evraud as clad in a cope-like mantle, a dal- 
matic, and a white sub-tunic, answering to 
the distinctive costumes of bishop or priest, 
deacon, and sub-deacon respectively. In 1774 
the body of Edward [., when exhumed at 
Westminster, wasfound wearing, among other 
garments, a dalmatic and a stole crossed on 
the breast in the priestly manner. The body 
of John, in Worcester, was discovered in 1797 
to be habited in costume similar to that re- 
presented on his effigy, with the addition of a 
monk’s cowl. Queen Victoria wore the pre- 
scribed ecclesiastical vestments at her corona- 
tion in 1838. A. R. Baytey. 


Charles II., James II., and Anne were the 
only English sovereigns who were crowned 
on St. George’s Day. G. F. R. B. 


AutHor or Verses (9 8, iii. 288).—The 
author was John Dryden. These are the 
words 

Tis Fate that flings the dice, 

And as she flings 

Of kings makes peasants, 

And of peasants kings. 
It may possibly be found in vol. xv. p. 103 of 
the 1821 edition of Dryden’s ‘ Works,’ though 
Iam not certain, as I ion not this vol. xv. to 
refer to. The work is in eighteen volumes, 
and the index at the end has “ Fates, Jupiter 
cannot alter the decrees of the, xv. 103.” 

ALFreD J. Kina. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8S. W. 

(This reference in the reprint, Edinburgh, Pater- 
son, also in eighteen volumes, is to vol. xv. p. 178, 
but these lines are not included under it.]} 


PLACE-NAMES (9 §. iii. 105, 177, 332).— 
A. H., R—t B., and I refer to one and the 
same place, though we indicate its where- 
abouts in diverse ways. Of its name, Mr. 
Thomas Holderness tells us it was originally 
Wetwangham, 


“‘but has now lost the final syllable, [and] is un- 
doubtedly from the Anglo-Saxon wat—wet, moist ; 
wang—a plain, field, land; and ham—a_ house. 
The present village is on high land, but the Dooms- 
day name shows that the original ham from which 
it takes its name was either in the valley up which 
the Malton Railway runs, or on the low-lying land 
southward. The name of the place has erroneously 

mn supposed to be identified with the old 
Icelandic law term vet-vangr, which is impossible, 
as that term could not be confined to any particular 
place, but applied to any and every place where a 


lof the East Ric 
before the Hull Literary Club, 28 March, 1881. 


committed ; the inhabitants ‘ within a bow-shot of 
the place all around’ being summoned as jurors or 
witnesses in the prosecution.” —‘ Some Place-names 

fing of Yorkshire,’ a Paper read 


Str. SwITHIN. 


Portrait or Tom (9 S. iii. 285).— 
Mr. E. TruE.Love contributed to ‘N. & Q’ 
(5 §. ii. 188) the following extract from the 
preface to ‘The Life of Thomas Paine,’ 1819, 
written by his friend Thomas Clio Rickman : 

“The engraving of Mr. Paine by Sharp prefixt to 
this work is the only true likeness of him; it is 
from his portrait by Romney, and is perhaps the 
greatest likeness ever taken by any painter: to that 
eminent artist I introduced him in 1792, and it was 
by my earnest persuasion that he sat to him.” 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway wrote a ‘ Life of 
Thomas Paine,’ published le G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1892, in which there is a 
portrait of Paine. This was reproduced in 
the Literary News of July, 1892, issued by 
the same firm. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


LNSCRIPTION ON THE Toms oF Ricnarp IL. 
S. iii. 309).—-Mr. Bostock will find this 
inscription set out in full in the second volume 
of Neale’s ‘History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster. 
Mr. Brayley observes on p. 109 of that 
volume :— 

**Dart characterizes the above inscription on 
King Richard as ‘an extravagant proof of the 
generosity of Henry the Fifth, by whose order,’ he 
continues, ‘it was placed there,’ yet the pro- 
bability is, that it was engraven during the life- 
time of Richard himself.” 

G. F. R. B. 


Dean Stanley quotes part of the inscription 
as follows :- 

Corpore procerus, animo prudens ut Homerus, 

Obruit hzreticos, et eorum stravit amicos. 
According to the indentures, the monument 
was to be completed in 1397 at the cost of 
670/., Nicholas Broker and Godfrey Prest, 
coppersmiths of London, being responsible 
for the portrait-effigies, and John Hardy for 
the painting of the wooden canopy. As his 
tomb was made in his lifetime, the king must 
have approved of the inscription, and he 
would scarcely boast, whatever his private 
opinion, of friendship with the heterodox. 

A. R. BaYLey. 


(9 §, iii. (‘Suffolk 
Surnames’) humorously classes this with 
“names from insects,” making -/ie equivalent 
to bee. I do not know how he would account 
for the first syllable. I venture to think the 
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name a variant of Frisby, which is not a very 
uncommon surname. There can be little 
doubt that it is derived from the place-name 
Frisby, which occurs twice in Leicestershire, 
viz., in Frisby-on-the-Wreake, and again 
further south, near Billesdon. Both places 
are well within the Danish district, and -/ys 
are scattered thickly in their neighbourhood. 
The form Frisbie can never have been cor- 
rectly applied to either, but it may in a sur- 
name have been developed from the original 
form. Cc. C. B. 


If we compare Frisbie, or Frisby, with its 
congeners Friesthorpe, Frieston, and Friston, 
with Normanby and Normanton, Frankby and 
Frankton, Danby, Denby, and Danthorpe, 
Ingleby, Inglethorpe, Ingleton, and Engleton, 
Saxby, Saxthorpe, and Saxton, the significa- 
tion is obvious ; and the comparison serves 
incidentally to show the diversity of the races 
—Frisians, Northmen, Franks, Danes, Angles, 
and Saxons—-which at one time or another 
made their home in the Northern, Eastern, 
and East-Midland counties of England. 

Hy. Harrison. 


Frencu Poet (9 S. iii. 267).—-These are the 
last four lines of a poem entitled ‘ Dans 
l’Eglise de...... * which is to be found near the 
end of ‘ Les Chants du Crépuscule,’ by Victor 
Hugo. The lines run as follows :— 

Soyez comme l’oiseau posé pour un instant 

Sur des rameaux trop fréles, 
Qui sent plier la branche et qui chante pourtant, 
Sachant qu'il a des ailes. 
T. P. ArmsTRONG. 


[Many other replies are acknowledged from J. B., 
W. D.C., 0. A. S., &e.] 


Process FOR REMOVING Patnt (9 iii. 
308).— 

“Wet the ines with naphtha, repeating as often 
as is required, but frequently one application will 
dissolve the paint. As soon as it is softened rub 
the surface clean.” —‘Scientitic American Cyclo- 
pedia,’ p. 113. 

J. P.S. 


Paris. 


Mr. W. H. Seru-Smitx would do well to 
write to such technical papers as the Build- 
ing News when requiring information of this 
kind. The preparation referred to is the 
electric paint remover, supplied by Messrs. 
George Farmiloe & Co., 34, St. John Street, 
Smithfield, E.C. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


as CHARMS §. iii. 245, 337). 
—If, as Mr. Tuos. Ratcrirre says, these 
lass rolling-pins were, as a rule, “given for 
Fuck,” it is evident that they were regarded 


gt S. IIT. May 20, 99. 


as “charms” to bring good fortune. The 
use of them in the making of festal cates 
indicates that they were deemed capable of 
transmitting their virtue. I did not know 
that it was possible to take advantage of 
their hollowness in the way mentioned by 
your correspondent. I suppose one of the 
| knobs at either end was really the head of a 
| stopper. St. 


Napo.teonic BroapsipE (9 §. iii. 147),— 
'I have in my possession thirteen Napoleonic 
broadsides of a very similar character. The 
titles of some of them are as follows, from 
which the contents may be judged :— 

Bob Rousem’s Epistle to Bonypart. 

The French in a Fog. 

The Genius of Britain. To the tune of the Mar- 
seilles Hymn. 

Another Contirmation of the Tender Mercies of 
Bonaparte in Egypt. Selected by his old friend 
John Bull. 

Freedom and Loyalty. 

The Duke of Shoreditch; or, Barlow’s Ghost.— 
Barlow was a shopkeeper in Shoreditch. 

They are chiefly printed and sold by James 

_ Asperne, at the sign of the “ Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution,” No. 32, Cornhill, at 1d. each, 
és. the 100, or 9d. per dozen. 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


This broadside will be found in ‘ English 
Caricature and Satire on Napoleon I,’ by 
John Ashton (Chatto & Windus, 1884), but 
there is no information given beyond the 
fact that it “was published by Ackermann, 
101, Strand, on December 1, 1813.” 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

Clapham, 8. W. 


THomas CAMPBELL’s ‘ WaLLace’ (9% 8. iii. 
168).—This poem is in the “ Chandos Classics” 
with the line as quoted in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

| For his lance was not shivered on helmet or shield. 
| At the end of the ‘ Prefatory Memoir’ of 
Campbell in this series the editor writes :— 
| “To this collection of his poems we have added 
| his ‘Lines on Marie Antoinette,’ ‘The Dirge of 
Wallace,’ and one or two other poems published 
in the New Monthly Magazine.” 
Ricup. WELFoRD. 


So long ago as January, 1874, a correspond- 
ent of ‘N. & Q. (5™ §. i. 85) stated he had 
in his possession an autograph letter from 
Thomas Campbell, giving his reason for 
not including in an edition of his collected 
works his lines on the death of William 
Wallace. It appears that Campbell was fear- 
ful of being unjustly accused of borrowing 
from Wolfe’s ‘Burial of Sir John Moore.’ 
This explains the cause of ‘The Dirge of 
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Wallace being omitted from many of the 
editions of Campbell’s poems. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Hogben’s edition, published by Walter 
Scott (London, 1886), prints the line thus :— 
For his lance was not shivered on helmet or shield. 

This seems to give a better sense than the 
other reading, “or helmet,” &c., which may 
have arisen from a misprint. 

C. Lawrence Foro, B.A. 

Bath. 


Harper Fairy (9 §. iii. 248)—Any in- 
formation concerning the late Henry John 
Chitty Harper, Primate of New Zealand, will 
be supplied by Dr. Geratp Harper. 

40, Curzon Street, Mayfair. 


County Hisrorres (9 iii. 308).—Mr. 
Balfour’s reference was, no doubt, to the com- 
prehensive system of survey instituted by 
the Board of Agriculture, under the presi- 
dency of Sir John Sinclair. This “ Board” 
was a private association, started in 1793, and 
incorporated under the name of the “ Board 
of Agriculture and Internal Improvement” ; 
but being assisted by a Parliamentary grant, 
it became a sort of semi-ofticial organization. 
“One of its first proceedings was the com- 
mencement of a survey of all the English 
counties on a uniform plan, which brought 
out, for the information of the class most in- 
terested in adopting them, improved practices 
originating in individual enterprise in par- 
ticular districts.” These surveys form a series 
of elaborate and exhaustive reports for each 
county, describing, under varioussub-sections, 
geographical position and circumstances, state 
of property, buildings, modes of occupation, 
implements, enclosures, arable and pasture 
lands, gardens and orchards, woods, planta- 
tions and wastes, live stock, rural and political 
economy, with observations upon agricultural 
societies, weights and measures, vermin, &c., 
accompanied by maps and drawings of farm 
buildings, implements, cattle, sheep, &e., and 
explanations of local words and idioms. It 
is not correct to describe them as “county 
histories,” they are simply agricultural sur- 
veys. Here is the title of the volume relating 
to Northumberland, for example :— 

“A General View of the Agriculture of the 
County of Northumberland, with Observations on 
the Means of its Improvement, drawn up for the 
Consideration of the Board of Agriculture. By J. 
Bailey and G. Culley. Newcastle, 8S. Hodgson, 1800. 
212 pp. demy Svo. Map and eleven Illustrations.” 


— of these surveys, for separate coun- | 
ties, frequently occur in catalogues of second- 
hand books. RicHaRD WELFoRD. 


Tue Numper or Granp Jurors (5" §. ii. 
408; iii. 13; 9 §. iii, 256).—So far as I 
know, Blackstone’s statement on this matter 
is correct for every county in England ; 
but there may be exceptions owing to 
local custom. I have not seen the sermons 
referred to by Mr. THorntox, so do not 
know whether or not they prove that 
twenty-five men were sworn. If they do not 
show this to have been the case, I would 
suggest that the two extra gentlemen were 
summoned, but, there being the full number 
without them, they were not sworn. In 
the county where I live I have served very 
often on the grand jury during a period of 
upwards of thirty years—until, indeed, I 
claimed exemption on account of old age. 
At most of the assizes at which I was 
present there was a greater number of men 
in court whose names were on the grand jury 
list than was required ; but this was not 
always so. On two or three occasions our 
numbers were not complete. I remember 
that once there were but seventeen of us. 

A County MAGISTRATE. 


_ The rule as to the number is thus stated 

in Archbold’s ‘ Pleading and Evidence’ :— 
“The bill also must be found by a majority of the 

jurors, for which reason it is said that the number 

of persons on the grand jury cannot exceed twenty- 

three, nor be less than twelve; 2 Burr., 1088 ; 

R. v. Marsh, 6 A. and E., 341; 6 L. J.(M. C.), 153.” 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


EXPULSIONS FROM OXxForD (9" §. iii. 307).— 
Can the query be wrong in its date? In 
March, 1768, six students were expelled from 
St. Edmund’s Hall for the offences specified. 
Their names were James Matthews, Thomas 
Jones, Joseph Shipman, Erasmus Middleton, 
Benjamin Kay, and Thomas Grove. Sir 
Richard Hill wrote several pamphlets on the 
subject. Rowland Hill was then at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 7. We 

Aston Clinton. 


A well-known event in Methodist history. 
See ‘N. & Q..” 3™ S. ix. 427, and under ‘Sir 
Richard Hill, ‘John Macgowan,’ ‘ Erasmus 
Middleton, and ‘Thomas Nowell’ in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The 
expulsion took place in March, 1768, and the 
names of the six students were James 
Matthews, Thomas Jones, Joseph Shipman, 
Benjamin Kay, Erasmus Middleton, and 
Thomas Grove. W. C. B. 


Naqa’s Heap (9 §. iii. 148, 235).—As a 
badge it does not appear to have been used ; 


_ but the following families (besides the names 
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mentioned on p. 235) are some of the most 
important to which it has belonged as a 
crest : Tollemache, Dunbar (of Baldoon), 


Hamilton (Lord Belhaven), De Horsey, Blay- | 


ney (twelfth Lord Blayney), Darley, Earle, | 


O'Grady, Heigham, Mallory, Slade, and Stud 
holme. J. LONSDALE. 


Gronwy Goch of Llangathen, of the Welsh 
tribe of Elystan, bore as arms Argent, a nag’s 
head gules, bridled or. I do not know what 
families of his posterity continued the bear- 
ing. The Lloyds of Gilfachwen and those 
of Cilgwyn, and the Edwardses of Rhyd y 
Bors, all descended from Gronwy Goch, but 

we different arms. Taos. WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton. 


Berksurre (9" §. iii. 307).—The carol 
W. J. B. R. refers to commences :— 

The first day of Christmas, my true love sent to me 
A partridge in a pear-tree ; 

and there are cumulative gifts for twelve 
days. He will find the whole of this carol 
given at p. 73 of *‘ Nursery Rhymes and Nur- 
sery Tales of England,’ collected by J. O. 
Halliwell, as published by Frederick Warne 
& Co. What kind of birds are the four 
“Colly birds” named in the rhyme ; and to 
what county does the name belong? 

I think this carol is not of Berkshire origin, 
because it is not known in rural Berkshire ; it 
was therefore probably imported to Reading. 
I may add that the only carol of importance 
that I believe must be of Berkshire origin is 
the one which in each of the ten verses refers 
to some “good joy our Mary had.” Fifty 
years ago a poor old body named Sally Acres 
used to go from house to house in a parish in 
Mid-Berkshire, at Christmastide, singing this 
carol, and it was traditionally understood to 
have been taught and sung in her family 
from time immemorial. B. Lowstey. 


Your correspondent may like to know that 
several versions of the song, of which the 
lines he quotes appear to be a part, are to be 
found in Mrs. Gomme’s ‘ Traditional Games,’ 
under ‘Twelve Days of Christmas,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 315-21. W. P 

+ have been received from J. H. J. and 
others. | 


DECOLLATION OF CHARLES I. (9 §S. iii. 124, 
316).—It is curious to find so much doubt 
concerning the manner in which this un- 
fortunate king was beheaded. In a little book 
in my possession, ‘ Trials of Charles I. and 
the Regicides, one of the “ Family Library ” 
series, published in 1832, is a folding plate 
in outline representing the execution. The 
king is depicted in a kneeling posture 


at the block, apparently some three feet in 
height ; one executioner is holding up the 
severed head, whilst the other holds the broad 
axe. On the scaffold are Bishop Juxon and 
two officers, probably Cols. Tomlinson and 
Hacker. The front and sides of the scaffold 
are filled with spectators, most of them weep- 
ing. The engraving is entitled ‘The Execu- 
tion of Charles the First, from an engraving 
published at Amsterdam, 1649.’ I can, how- 
ever, remember in an old volume of the 
Universal Magazine, circa 1780, a copper-plate 
representing the same scene in which Charles]. 
was depicted lying at full length on the 
ground, with his head on a very small piece 
of wood. One executioner, having a very 
broad-bladed curved axe, is about to strike 
the fatal blow, whilst an assistant is ready 
to catch the falling head. Bishop Juxon is 
represented on one side of the scaffold, and 
on the other are some soldiers with their 
matchlocks. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


ORDER OF SUPPLICATIONS IN THE Litany 
(9 S. iii. 188).—The suffrages in the Litany 
about which inquiry is made are placed in 
the Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552 in the 
order in which we have them now. 

Epwarp H. Marsuaut, M.A. 

“Fey” (9S. iii. 224).—This word is known 
in the Midlands, and I have heard it near 
Derby. But “feg,” meaning the same, was 
more commonly used, or the word “ fettle”; 
and “scour” oftener than any of the others. 

Thos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


“ILLUSTRATION” (9% §, iii. 247, 316).—It 
seems to have escaped the notice of D. M. R. 
that, by a singular coincidence, p. 249 of the 
number in which Dr. Murray's query ap- 
pears contains a query by me, in which I 
quote the title of a volume in my possession 
which “carries the use of this word back” 
twenty-five years beyond the date given by 
Dr. Murray. I shall feel greatly obliged to 
any reader of ‘N. & Q. who can tell me 
whether my copy is a genuine or a pirated 
edition of ‘Jack Sheppard,’ and whether “Jack 
Sketch” was G. Cruikshank. The volume 
was given me in 1841, which proves the date 
to be correct. Cuas. WISE. 

Weekley, Kettering. 


Rat-RIME (9 §. iii. 328).—This is “ rote 
rhyme,” or a monotonous jingle, kindred in 
spirit and movement, no doubt, to the butter- 
woman’s rank to market. Gavin Douglas, 


in the Prologue to ‘ Aneid,’ viii. st. 12, has 
“rat rane” (black-letter ed. of 1553, “ratt 
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rime”), Which is equivalent to “rote jargon.” 
In a dream of the world’s degeneracy, after 
the manner of ‘ Piers Plowman,’ the poet is 
offered the perusal of a roll by one of the 
most singular visitants that had ever drifted 
within his ken. His report of his experience 
begins thus :— 
To reyd I begane 
The riotest ane ragment wyth mony rat rane, 
Off all the mowis in this mold, sen God merkit man. 
That is, the matter was an exceedingly merry 
rhapsody, in fluent jingle, concerning all the 
iests of earth from the Creation downwards. 
hen follows a curious list of cosmological 
and other phenomena. To this day in Scot- 
land a “rane” is a weary harping on a trivial 
theme. Tuomas BAYNE. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


The belief that rats could be rimed to death, 
particularly in Ireland, is frequently referred 
to in our old dramatists, and has been re- 

atedly commented on. See ‘Rats’ in 
Nares’s ‘Glossary’ and Mr. Wright’s note to 
‘As You Like It,’ [11. ii. 164. The oldest rat- 
rime is perhaps one of the fifteenth century, 

rinted in Political, Religious, and Love 
Poems,’ ed. Furnivall (E.E.T.S., 1866). 
Water W. SKEAT. 

This expression has been discussed on two 
occasions in ‘N.& Q.,’ S. vi. 460, 591 ; 6% 
S. iv. 128, 373; and references for its use to 
Sir William Temple’s ‘Essay on Poetry’; 
Scott's ‘ Discoverie of Witchcraft,’ 1584; ‘ As 
You Like It,” IIL. ii; ‘The Merchant of 
Venice, IV. i.; ‘The Trial of the English 
Liturgie,’ 1638 ; and Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable, with further illus- 
trations. Everard Home CoLeMaAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Cotour or Butts 1n Coats or Arms 
iii. 287).—The little black breed of Brittany, 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland is very distinct. 
What is its origin, and what the extent of its 


distribution? The little deer-like breed of | 


the Channel Islands is very distinct. So 
also are the shaggy, long-horned Highland 
cattle. An ancient Welsh breed of white 
cattle with red ears is spoken of, 100 of which 
equalled in value 150 of the dark or black. 
Tuomas J. JEAKES. 
“Soor” (9 S. ii. 427; iii. 14).—If spelling 
any proof of pronunciation, it may be 
noted that Andrew Willet in his ‘ Hexapla 
in Genesin,’ 1605, p. 316, writes: “Of a sut 
colour, which is caused by smoake.” 


W. C. B. 


assault on Seville by General La Cruz and 
Col. Skerrett on pp. 478-9 of the second part 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1812, but this 
curiously omits any reference to the name of 
the French commander. 
T. Cann Huacues, M.A. 
Lancaster. 


Moraes (9° §. iii. 327).—It may help 
J. A. C. to the information he desires if I 
quote ‘A British Rifle Man’ (London, 1899). 
This contains the journals, &c., of Major Geo. 
Simmons. The entry in point is :— 

“The 10th Hussars made a brilliant charge at a 
body of cavalry near Morales and overturned a 
number of them, bringing in 200 prisoners yesterday 


2 June, 1813].” CS. W 
S. Warp. 


In the action of Morales the Hussar Bri- 
gade, consisting of the 10th, 15th, and 18th, 
was commanded by Col. C. Grant, 15th 
Hussars, the 10th Hussars’ commanding 
ofticer being Major Robarts, Major Edwin 
| Griffith commanding the 15th, and Major 
| Hughes the 18th Hussars. The French rear- 
commander's name I fail to discover. 
{It may be interesting to note that Lord 
Wellington, whose headquarters were in this 
town of Morales, came out that afternoon to 
inspect our prisoners, amongst them being 
the wife of a French officer dressed as a man, 
whose husband was amongst the killed. 

Matet, Col. 

“GAMBALEERY” (9 §. iii. 237). — Not 
“chamois” — very shammy. Was it not 
leather for gambados, to encase les % 


| Epwarp FrrzGeratp’s ‘Omar Kuayyim’ 
(9 §. iii. 326).—The quotation from Fitz- 
| Gerald’s poem at the above reference is from 
the final edition. The second of the two 
quatrains is much finer in the first edition, 
where it is numbered xxxviii. :— 

| One Moment in Annihilation’s Waste, 

One Moment, of the Well of Life to taste— 

| The Stars are setting and the Caravan 

| Starts for the Dawn of Nothing—Oh, make haste ! 

| Most, but not quite all, of FitzGerald’s altera- 
tions of particular quatrains were, indeed, 
alterations for the worse, and yet it is question- 
able whether, as a whole, the final edition is 
‘not the best. It includes many quatrains 
| which are not in the first, but are almost 
| necessary—or, at least, are very helpful—to 
the complete setting forth of the argument of 
the poem ; and several of these are of sur- 
passing beauty. Perhaps I may quote one 
or two. Quatrain xlv. (which speaks of the 


Caprure or Sevit.e(9" §. iii. 327).—J. A.C. | human body) prepares us for the one quoted 
will find a detailed report of the successful | above :— 
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Tis but a Tent where takes his one day’s rest 
A Sultan to the realm of Death addrest ; 

The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrash 
Strikes, and prepares it for another Guest. 

Lxvi. and lxvii.—magnificent in themselves 
—similarly prepare the way for, perhaps, the 
most famous quatrains in the whole poem. 
I believe these two are entirely FitzGerald’s 
own, but here my memory may be at fault :— 


LXVI. 
I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell: 
And by-and-by my Soul return’d to me, 
And answer'd “I myself am Heav’n and Hell.” 


LXVIL. 
Heav’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire, 
Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 
For such verses as these we may almost be 
content to exchange the splendid opening of 
the first edition— 
Awake! for Morning in the Bowl of Night 
Has flung the Stone that puts the Stars to Flight : 
And lo! the Hunter of the East has caught 
The Sultan’s Turret in a Noose of Light— 
for the comparatively tame version of the 
later ones. And though (as already admitted) 
most of FitzGerald’s recensions illustrate the 
truth of Lowell’s dictum “Second thoughts 
are prose,” some of them are certainly im- 
provements. It is so with the quatrain 
originally numbered xvii. (now xviii.) :— 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his sleep. 
The last line is certainly better than 
Stamps o’er his Head, and he lies fast asleep. 
A still greater improvement is seen in No. xxi. 
(now xxii.) :— 
Lo! some we loved, the loveliest and best 
That Time and Fate of all their Vintage prest, 
Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to Rest. 
Even the meaning of this is not too apparent. 
The recension runs thus :— 
For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time hath prest, 
Have drunk their Cup a round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 
One almost wishes it were allowable for some 
one with impeccable taste to make a version 
of the poem that should include the beauties 
of all the editions and retain the arrange- 
ment of the last. Meanwhile, I presume one 
may do it for oneself. Cc. Cc. B 


A “True Biue” Cius §. iii. 122).—Blue 
was the Whig colour in Lincolnshire in the 
days of the agitation preceding the first 
Reform Bill, and soothe so long afterwards. 
According to the general index of the pub- 
lications of the Parker Society, the phrase 


“True Blue” was used by Cranmer (vol. ij, 
p. 394). Com. Line. 


“ONE HOUR WITH THEE” S. iii. 329) — 
The lines thus beginning occur in none of 
Scott’s ms, but in ‘ Woodstock,’ chap. xxvi., 
where Charles IL., in disguise, sings them to 


Alice Lee. Kent, 


[Many replies are acknowledged. } 


BoniFacE THE BAVARIAN (9*" §. iii. 288), — 
He was the first of the line of rulers who, as 
duke or marquis, governed Tuscany, one of 
the great fiefs established by the Lombards, 
after the Lombard overthrow by Charles the 
Great. Nothing seems to be known of his 
antecedents. His son, Boniface IT., succeeded 
him in 823. The house of Este has been 
traced back to Boniface L, but the real 
founder seems to be Oberto II. (d. circa 
1015), whose son, Albert Azzo I. (d. 1029), 
was the first Marquis of Este. The hostility 
between this great house and the emperor 
dates from this first marquis. 

GeEorRGE MARSHALL. 

Boniface I., Count of Lucca A.D. 834 (1), is 
mentioned in an episcopal deed in 813 (ef. 
tom. v., ‘Antiq. Ital.,’ p. 919, L. Muratori). 
In that year the Saracens sacked Ischia and 
Centumeeile (Civita-Vecchia). They 
likewise landed in Corsica and Sardinia. A 
little later the Emperor Lothaire charged 
Boniface and his brother Bereth(ng)arius 
and their Tuscan allies to set forth to the 
assistance of the islands. The expedition, 
however, finding the Saracens departed, sailed 
to Utica and Carthage, and probably learned 
serious things by the time it had to beat a 
hasty retreat from Africa. Boniface would 
appear to have been made Margrave of 
Tuscany, and was perhaps the father of 
Adalbert (Albert) I., 847. 

Sr. Crarr BApDELEY. 

Masséna (9% §. iii. 188, 356).—Why the 
author of ‘Coningsby’ and Mr. Hosmer 
should claim Masséna as a Jew I know 
not. The following extract from the re- 
gister will show that he was baptized in 
Nice Cathedral :— 

“Nizza, parochia di Santa Reparata. Alli 8 
maggio 1758. Andrea Massena, figlio del nob. 
Giulio e di Cattarina Fabre, Giuguli Massena, nato 
li sei corrente, battezato da me Ignazio Caciardi, 
can’ coad*®. 11 padrino, il nob. Andrea Deporta, e 
la madrina la nob. Cattarina Massena.” 

It is perhaps needless to say that no French 
biographical dictionary that I am acquain 
with makes the slightest allusion or reference 
to Masséna being a Jew. 

Rost. B. Doveras. 

64, Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 
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“Sotuta ” (9 8. iii. 268).—-The meaning of 
soluta in the quotation from the Admon. 
Act Book (1691) at Somerset House—“ Catha- 
rine Scattergood solute sorori naturali et 
legitime Willielmi Scattergood ”—-is “free.” 
This shows that the lady is unmarried, and 
therefore “free” to act without the consent 
of another person. JAMES PEACOCK. 

Sunderland. 


This word means spinster. D’Arnis (‘Lexi- 
con Manuale’) gives “Solutus, Celebs, qui 
uxorem non duxit ; célibataire.” 

THurstan C. Peter. 


The meaning of this word in old parish 
registers has already been discussed in 
the pages of ‘N. & Q. John 8. Burn, the 
author of the ‘ History of Parish Registers in 
England’; the Rev. Dr. Lee, the author of 
‘A Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical 
Terms, and others have expressed their 
opinion that soluta designates a_ single 
woman, one that is not fettered with any 
espousal or pre-contract. Burn says the 
more correct designation is so/a, as in the 
Barming register: “Edward Green of Ditton, 
solus ; and Annie Avery, sola.” See 3™S. iii. 61, 
151, 198, 236; 8. vii. 314. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 
[Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged. 

*‘Oxrorp Arco’ (9 ii. 309, 475 ; iii. 312). 
—What authority the compiler of the list of 
fictitious names of authors may have had for 
the statement that Richard Burdon, of Oriel 
College, wrote the ‘Oxford Argo’ does not 
appear. Mr. Burdon, under his after-name of 
Richard Burdon Sanderson, is one of my series 
of ‘Men of Mark ’twixt Tyne and Tweed.’ 
When writing a sketch of his life for my 
third volume, and compiling a list of the 
pamphlets, booklets, &c., that issued from his 
rolific pen, | had family papers of great 
interest and value at my disposal ; but in 
none of them, nor in any communica- 
tion from the family, was there a_ hint 
respecting the ‘Oxford Argo.” Mr. Burdon 
gained the Newdigate Prize in 1811, his sub- 
ject being ‘The Parthenon’; took a first in 
classics in 1812; obtained a fellowship and 
the ottice of Secretary of Presentations from 
his uncle, Lord Eldon, in 1813; and the 
following year received the prize for the 
English essay ‘A Comparative Estimate of 
the English Literature of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. In 1815 he married 
a daughter of Sir James Sanderson, Bart., 
an ex-Lord Mayor of London, and took her 
name. His descendants are still among us. 
One of them, his second son, is known the 
world over as Dr. Burdon Sanderson, Regius 


Professor of Medicine at Oxford. But did 
he write the ‘Oxford Argo’? The fact that 
Canon Batty’s copy bears the imprint of a 
Newcastle typographer indirectly supports 
the theory that he was the author. If so, it 
is pretty clear that he wished the fact to 
remain concealed. Ricup. WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


D’AULNOY AND THE MICROPHONE (9" §S. iii. 
264).—To go back further than the charmin 
and graceful writer of fairy tales, I have re 
somewhere that Heimdal, the sentinel whose 
Gjallar trumpet was to announce Ragnarok 
(‘Gotterdimmerung’), could hear “ the grass 
growing in the meadows and the wool on the 
sheep's backs.” I quote from memory. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


One is inevitably reminded of Wordsworth’s 
well-known lines in ‘The Idiot Boy’ :— 
The grass, you almost hear it growing, 
You hear it now if e’er you can. 
C. LAwreNcE Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


Compare George Eliot’s beautiful verses. 
Being away from home I quote from memory, 
but they occur as a heading to a chapter in 
* Middlemarch’ or ‘ Daniel Deronda’ :— 

Fairy folk, a-listening, 

Hear the seed sprout in the spring ; 

And, for music to their dance, 

Hear the hedgerows break from trance ; 

Sap, that trembles into buds, 

Sending little rhythmic floods 

Of fairy sound to fairy ears : 

Thus all beauty that appears 

Has birth as sound to finer sense 

And lighter-clad intelligence. 
Elsewhere she speaks of “the roar that lies 
on the other side of silence.” cfc B 


Most of Madame d’Aulnoy’s stories are 
taken from folk-tales, either directly, or in- 
directly through Straparola. In an old 
Welsh, or Armorican, legend I have met 
with a person who had his hearing so acute 
that he could hear a dewdrop fall from a 
blade of grass at the other end of the world. 
Heimdall, the porter of the Scandinavian 
gods, could hear the grass grow in the 
meadows and the wool on the backs of the 
sheep. E. YARDLEY. 


Str Thomas Vernon (9 §, ii. 387).—I send 
the following, and regret it is so meagre. 
Sir Thomas Vernon, Turkey merchant, was 
knighted 8 March, 1684/5 ; M.P. for the City 
of London ; married Anne, daughter of Henry 
Weston, of Ockham, co. Surrey, and Kathe- 
rine, daughter of William Ford, of Harting, 
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in Sussex, his wife. Issue: a daughter, wife 
of Dr. Walter, LL.D. ; Matilda, married first 
to Anthony Balam, secondly to Sir Henry 
Furnese, Bart. ; Jane, fifth daughter, married 
Gilbert Repington, of London, son of Sea- 
bright Repington, of Amington, co. Warwick. 
JoHN 
Murat Taster §. iii. 186).—Con. MALeT 
may like to know that a stone in the church- 
yard of Chelvey, Somerset, bears a similar 
epitaph, dated 1683 :— 
Short was my dayes 
yet lyve I ever 
Death hath his due 
yet deye I never. 
CHas. GILLMAN. 
Salisbury. 


Gate: Sten or Inn (9S. ii. 526 ; iii. 216, 
315).—There is a gate in Brewhouse Yard, at 
the foot of Nottingham Castle rock, with a 
small gate as a signboard and the usual 
rhyming lines painted upon it. 

J. Porrer Briscoe. 

There was a public-house in Wigan some 
thirty years ago known as the “ High Gate.” 
Upon the signboard were painted a few lines 
of verse, commencing, I think, as follows : 

This gate hangs high, yet hinders none 
From staying or from going on. 

The house has long been pulled down and 
a new one erected, and bears now the sign of 
“The Rosebud.” VERAX. 


ARLINGTON §. iii. 269, 357).—Mr. Secre- 
tary Bennet, the minister of Charles IL., 
certainly took his title from the village of 
Harlington in Middlesex, but the name of 
that place has nothing to do with the 
Harlings of Norfolk. In Domesday Book it 
appears under the form of Herdintone, which 
obviously affords wide scope for etymological 
fancy. It was known as Hardington so late 
as 1636 (John Taylor's ‘Honorable Founda- 
tions, &ec., of Divers Cities,’ quoted in ‘ Mid- 
dlesex and Herts Notes and Queries,’ iv. 79). 

V. F. Pripeaux. 


Courts anp Homes’ | 
(9S. iii. 247).—The story quoted by D. C. 
from this book does indeed require corrobora- 
tion, for (1) St. Lo is, and has always been, 
in the diocese of Coutances. Since when has 
it had a “cathedral”? (2) There is a very 
suspicious resemblance between the name of 
Archbishop Laud and that of the patron saint 
of the town, Lo=Laudius. (3) Charles did 
not return from Madrid by way of Paris, 
but by sea from Santander to Portsmouth. 

It remains only to suggest that the imagina- 


tive verger, who first confused the two Lauds, 
may have picked up his notion of the arch- 
bishop's preaching costume from a trip to the 
Channel Islands, where the black gown in the 
pulpit is, or lately was, still common. 

S. G. Hamitroy, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.RS. By 
Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A.—Vol. LX. Index. 
—Supplementary Volume. Pepysiana. (Bell & 
Sons.) 

Most heartily do we congratulate the lovers 

of literature upon the possession of the com. 

pleted Pepys. Upon the appearance of each 
successive volume we have noted the progress 
that has been made. We own to having 
experienced a little impatience while waiting 
for the index volume, without which the eight pre- 
vious volumes, however delightful they might be, 
were for purposes of reference all but useless. It 
now sees the light, and is commendably ample and 
satisfactory. To speak confidently as to its merits 
must be a task for hereafter, seeing that it is only 
continuous use that will show how far it fulfils all 
requirements. At present all we can do is to praise 
the arrangement, which seems admirable, and the 
reacdableness of the whole—agreat feature inanindex. 

Many pitfalls have, Mr. Wheatley says, presented 

cen and there are cases, as of the two Mrs. 

Turners, in which absolute certainty is unattain- 

able. In such cases the only ae is ** things 

must be as they may.” In respect of the long lists 
entries are analyzed and printed in chronological 
order, and at the end are the references to those 
places where the name only is mentioned. A frontis- 
piece to the volume reproduces Pepys’s large book- 
plate, engraved by R. White after Kneller’s portrait. 

The volume of ‘ Pepysiana,’ which is sufficiently 

varied in contents, opens with an engraving of the 

Admiralty portrait of the diarist. Its other illus- 

trations include five book-plates of Pepys, three cor- 

rected pedigrees, views (interior and exterior) of the 

Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 

a map of London in Pepys’s time, facsimiles and 

views of the ‘ Diary,’ &c. A portion of the letterpress 

consists of information recently obtained, modify- 
ing, and in one or two cases reversing, conclusions 
previously drawn, summaries of articles upon Pepys 
in various publications, and the like. These and 
other original comments by the editor are arranged 
in a form that constitutes them a companion to the 

‘Diary,’ and appear under heads such as “ Friends 

and Acquaintances,” “The Navy,” ‘* London and 

Local Allusions,” ‘* Folk-lore and Manners,” &c. A 

full account of Pepys’s servants is not the least in- 

teresting. Ap vendices include Pepys’s will, the 
cipher of his Diary, “The Dutch Fleet,” extracts 
from the correspondence of the Comte de Com- 
minges, the French ambassador, and other matters 
of interest and importance. A careful perusal of 
this volume will add greatly to the delight to be 
experienced from reading the ‘Diary.’ It is need. 
less to repeat that the present edition of the ‘ Diary 
yuts out of court all previous editions, which will 
nenceforth be held of comparatively little value or 
authority. Mr. Wheatley’s edition will be definitive, 
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if not final. That a full edition, with no excisions 
whatever, will see the light is scarcely probable. 
Mercantile greed is, of course, ready to appeal to 
morbid curiosity, but the ‘Diary’ is in the pos- 
session of Magdalene College, which is not likely to 
lend itself to the exploitation of prurient curiosity. 
Mr. Wheatley has incurred some censure for what 
he has inserted and for what he has omitted. We 
do not know what are the few passages that he has 
left in the “7 of Pepys’s cipher. Paying heed to 
the way in which his task has been generally exe- 
cuted, we are prepared to put implicit faith im his 
judgment. He has, at any rate, provided the best 
edition of Pepys extant, a work fulfilling ali 
requirements. We own our debt to him and to the 
publishers, who have given us the book in so hand- 
some a form, and we repeat our congratulations to 
scholars that they possess at last this most striking 
of human documents in the shape which, had he 
lived in these days, Pepys, it is to be believed, 
would have left it. 


Spain, its Greatness and Decay, 1479-1788. By 
Martin A. 8. Hume. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 

Masor Martin has, as scholars are wellaware, 

turned to eminently practical use his studies in the 

Spanish State Papers, and has cast a tlood of light 

upon epochs in the history of Spain. He has now 

contributed to the ‘‘Cambridge Historical Series” 
of Dr. Prothero a useful and valuable summary 

of Spanish history from the birth of Philip LL, 

on 21 May, 1527, to the death, on 14 Dec., 1788, on 

the eve of the French Revolution, of Charles I1., 

“the only good, great, and patriotic king that 

Providence had vouchsafed to Spain in modern 

times.” The preliminary portion of the volume—in- 

cluding the rule of Ferdinand and Isabella, Philip I. 

and the Regency of Ferdinand, Charles L. (V.), and 

a chapter on Spain and Europe—is given in the 
ise of an introduction by Mr. Edward Armstrong. 

Neither the least interesting nor the least valuable 
portion of the work is this; yet here alone we are 
disposed to join issue with our author or authors. 
Too little is made of that influence of the Inqui- 
sition which left Spain, the home of the new learn- 
ing, torpid and dead when the trumpet challenge 
of the Reformation thrilled the pulsesot most nations 
of Europe. One, indeed, is surprised to find a 
species of apology for the Inquisition, which is 
likened to the Hermandad, and is said to have 
re-established in the great towns “ doctrinal order, 
which was threatened by the mixed character of 
the population.” This is euphemism with a ven- 
geance! We cannot but suspect Mr. Armstrong 
of some ny mag with the movement or some 
participation in the Judenhatze which is a sign of 
the day. Major Hume’s history is exemplary. It 
begins a little too late, and it stops a little too soon. 
This is, however, due in part to the aim of the 
series. The period comprised in the present book 
covers the rise and decadence of Spain and what is 
called “the commencement of a fallacious resusci- 
tation.” Maps and a good index add to the utility 
of an excellent and most serviceable volume. 


The Evolution of the English House. By Sidney 
Oldall Addy, M.A. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Accipent has delayed unduly the recognition 
offered this opening volume of the “* Social England 
Series.” Our acknowledgment of its merits will not 
be the less warm on account of being tardy. Mr. 


Addy’s little book—it is only little—is “‘ worth its 
weight in gold,” and the series it begins cannot well 
be other than most valuable if the same standard is 
maintained. Mr. Addy is, of course, known in our 
columns, as elsewhere, as an acute philologist and 
an admirable antiquary. His new work is to be 
read with pleasure, and to be put on the shelves 
nearest to hand for constant reference. Few people 
who read it but will obtain new light upon many 
matters of extreme interest and curiosity. We 
cannot undertake to explain argument or method. 
With its numerous and excellent illustrations it 
shows the processes by which from the round hut, 
still in existence in Africa, and once common in 
Europe, which is the earliest form of dwelling fit 
to be called a house, we rise to the magnificent 
cathedrals which are the crowning triumph of our 
architecture. We can notice but a few points. 
The old English houses built a foot or more below 
the surface, into which you descend by one or two 
steps, are survivals from pit-dwellings of the neo- 
lithic age still to be found in England. Some reason- 
able foundation exists for the tales concerning under- 
ground passages from house to house. Such exist 
at Bologna. Very interesting is what is said con- 
cerning the derivation of nave” from navis, the 
Latin for aship. A house in England was in the 
tenth century sometimes called a “ hulk,” and in old 
Norse poetry the house is called the “* hearth ship.” 
A light upon a passage in Shakspeare is cast, }). 32, 
by the curious information supplied on the word 
bay.” query in N. & Q.,’ editorially answered, 
of Mr. Bovcuier finds, p. 139, a full reply in the 
explanation of what “was known in Scotland as a 
‘trance,’ and in England as a ‘ traunce,’ ‘ tresawnce,’ 
or ‘.tresaunte.’” Attention is drawn to the “ almost 
total absence ” in England “‘ of any municipal build- 
ings during the whole period of the Middle Ages.” 
Of immediate interest to our readers is what is 
said about the English parish church being known 
asa basilica. What is said of the bower is also of 
great interest and significance. The volume is, 
indeed, in all respects to be warmly commended. 


Dante: the Divina Commedia and Canzoniere. 
Translated by the late E. H. Plumptre, D.D., 
Dean of Wells. Vols. 1. and II. (Isbister & Co.) 

A DOZEN years have elapsed since the appearance of 

the late Dean Plumptre’s translation of the ‘ Divina 

Commedia’ and the ‘Canzoniere’ of Dante, and the 

work is now issued by Messrs. Isbister, the original 

publishers, in a cheap and an eminently attractive 
shape. It will be divided into five elegant and con- 
venient little volumes, prettily bound in elastic 
leather. Of these the first two have appeared, con- 
taining the ‘ Purgatorio’ and the ‘Inferno,’ the 
former with a photogravure reproduction of Mr. 
Watts’s ‘Paolo and Francesca,’ the second with a 
wesentation of Gustave Doré’s mystical ‘Tree.’ 
Tol. iii. will, we are told, contain the ‘ Paradiso,’ 
vol. iv. the ‘Canzoniere,’ and vol. v. the studies 

which some still regard as the Dean's most im- 

portant contribution to Dante literature. The 

translation of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ is into terza 
rima, the only form in which a translation of the 

‘Divine Comedy’ should be acceptable. This is 

fairly fluent, though it might perhaps with advant- 

age be made more so. To take the very opening 
lines : 

When our life’s course with me had halfway sped, 

1 found myself in gloomy forest dell. 
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Here—but this is a mere matter of taste—we should 
prefer, as easier :— 

I found me in a gloomy forest dell. 
Again, ‘Inferno,’ v. 27, for 
Where smote mine ear loud wail and many a groan 
we should prefer, as simpler, 
Where loud wail smote mine ear and many a moan. 


We could point to other cases where simpler phrase- 
ology would be preferable. Plumptre’s translation 
has, however, won a recognized position, and 
his notes are excellent, and Dante lovers will be 
delighted to have the whole in so attractive a form. 


WE imagine that not a few of our elder readers 
who knew George Borrow in life, or were enter- 
tained by his books when they came fresh from 
the press, will be moved to read the review of 
Dr. Knapp’s ‘ Life of Borrow’ in the Quarterly for 
April before they turn to the political or social 
articles. Well will it be for them if they do so, for 
the amusement which they cannot fail to find 
therein will act as a wholesome stimulant, aiding 
in the digestion of things which the world, as at 

resent constituted, regards as more instructive. 

rrow was one of those men, at all times very 
rare, who without, as it seems, having to make any 
act of the will in the matter, saw things not as the 
newspapers or society see them, but as they 
appealed to his own consciousness. Like Rabelais, 
Montaigne, and our own Robert Burton, whether 
right or wrong, he could not help being original, 
and impressing his thoughts on other people. He 
was not a stylist, as the word is commonly used, 
and he had the perversely humorous faculty of making 
unexpected digressions whenever the fancy took 
him. How far some of the scenes he saw and the 
strange human creatures he met had any objective 
reality outside the limits of his own mind it is vain 
to inquire. They exist now, for he had seen them, 
and has introduced them to us. The reviewer has 
evidently as warm an appreciation of Borrow as Dr. 
Knapp himself, but perhaps realizes the man’s 
limitations more fully. If the truth must be told, 
Borrow’s intellectual faculty was narrow on some 
sides, and, as in the case of other great men, when he 
had come toa conclusion, the result was like a judicial 
decision of the House of Lords—there was no higher 
court of appeal. Attention is drawn to the fact, if 
fact it be, that Borrow once wrote a story called ‘ The 
Life and Adventures of Joseph Sell, the Great 
Traveller.’ Is it possible to recover this unknown 
work? Whether issued as a book or printed in the 
sages of some forgotten magazine, it is not likely that 
it has perished. Happy will the man be who finds 
it! We like the paper on ‘The Ideals of Heinrich 
Heine,’ for it is written neither from the stand- 
point of idol-worship nor from that which delights 
in dwelling on the poet’s personal imperfections, so 
as to let these things overshadow powers which 
have had a marked and, on the whole, beneficent 
influence on the literatures of the world. It has 
been the fashion for some to shrink from him 
because he mocked at things sacred, and for others to 
employ fragmentsof his writings forthe mere pleasure 
of giving pain to others. We may hope that such 
barbarians have passed away (the present article is 
a sign of it), and that the treasure Heine has left in 
our keeping will in time to come be appreciated 
without being obscured by things insignificant. 
* Dante and the Art of Poetry’ is carefully written 


by one who has knowledge of versification, and 
fully enters into what may be styled—we use the 
word with no irreverent meaning—the mechanics of 
woetry. This side of Dante’s nature is worthy of 
interpretation, and perhaps enough has for the 
poe been said about loftier things. We trust 
10owever, that no careless reader will carry away 
the notion that we owe the * Divine Comedy’ to any 
amountof mere intellectual pondering. As well might 
we conceive that the great military geniuses whom 
we encounter in history accomplished their work by 
long-continued study of tactics as taught in the 
appropriate text-books. ‘Velasquez and Rem. 
brandt’ is written by one who has seen most of 
their pictures, and has a discriminating apprecia- 
tion. ‘Old Oak’ is a light, gossiping paper which 
we are glad to have read. We hope it may have 
the effect of putting rich people on their guard 
against some of the cruder forms of prevalent im. 
vosture. ‘ Mediwval Warfare’ is learnedly dull 
Ve do not think sufficient evidence has reached ys 
for the subject ever to receive lucid treatment, 
Messrs. GEoRGE BELL & Sons have issued 
cheap and attractive reprint of The Shorter Poems 
of Robert Bridges, which admirers of that poet will 
find exactly the thing to be slipped into the pocket 
and read under holiday influences. They are asa 
rule conducive to a meditative frame of mind, and 
repressive of mere wanton exhilaration. ‘ 


Mr. A. Starteton has published (Worksop 
Sissons & Son), with additions, a lecture he de. 
livered before a Nottingham society, upholding the 
versonality and actual existence of Robin Hood. 
t is a well-argued and a pleasingly illustrated pam- 
phlet, which may be commended to the attention 
of our readers. 


HRotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 
_ W. J. G. Witch-elms’ in Tennyson ”).— Wych 
is the strictly accurate spelling ; a confusion with 
witch (wizard) led to the other. In Middle English 
both words were spelt without a ¢. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1893. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898, 
Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had : 
ae IAN CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 
Mhe JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 
The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae and 


M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1898. 


The DUKE of — and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898. 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHEN2ZUM for May 13 contains Articles on 

The LIFE of WILLIAM MORRIS. 

A GUIDE to DONEGAL and ANTRIM. 

TWO ERAS of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

TWELVE ENGLISH SOLDIERS. 

The BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION of THACKERAY. 

NEW NOVELS:—On the Edge of a Precipice; The Romance of 
Elisavet; Didums; The Mandate; Her Promise ‘True; The News- 
paper Girl; The Lady of the ped _— Resurrection of his 

race ; Les Chiméres de Marc le 


SHORT STORIES. 

SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

BOOKS about the COLONIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


A NOTE on the WORD “ANNUITY"’; SALES; The RELIEF of 
LONDONDERRY ; ‘A SHORT HISTORY of the SAKACENS’; 
The WRIGHT COLLECTIONS ; FIONA MACLEOD; MR. AUSTIN 
DOBSON'S WRITINGS. 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCLENCE ; — Ornithological Literature; Societies; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection; The Salons 
at Paris; A New Rembrandt; Notes from Rome Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :— The Bloody Brother’; Gossip. 

MISCELLANEA. 


The ATHENA UM for May 6 contains Articles on 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MR8. OLIPHANT. 
A HISTORY of JAPANESE LITERATURE. 
LIFE of BISHOP SMYTHIES. 


in the THIRTEENTH and FOURTEENTH CEN- 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Game and the Candle ; Madame IzAn; Morals of 
the Midlands ; The Golden Sceptre ; The Faith that Kills. 


SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
SHORT STORIES. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION | NEW LIGHT on 
JUNIUS; SAL ARLYLE and BACON; MR. H. 0. WAKE- 
MAN; The PHILLIPPS MANUSCRIPTS. 


Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Mr. Coote ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 
FINE ARTS :—The New Gallery , A New Rembrandt; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


1. NEW SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR THE WHOLE WORK. | 
2. REISSUE IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES; 


FOUNDED MAINLY ON MATERIALS COLLECTED BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


EDITED BY DR, J. A. H. MURRAY, 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MANY SCHOLARS AND MEN OF SCIENCE. 


Already published: Vols. I. and II., by Dr. MURRAY; Vol. IIL, by Dr. MURRAY ard Mr, 


BRADLEY. 
In course of publication: Vol. IV., by Mr. BRADLEY ; Vol. V., by Dr. MURRAY. 


The following announcement is made under the authority of the Delegates of the 
Oxford University Press :— 


The OXFORD DICTIONARY, when completed, will consist of from 12,000 to 13,000 pages, contained in Ten Volumes, 
Of these Volumes, Three have been issued, and the Fourth and Fifth (of which many Parts and Sections have appeared) 
will be completed in 1900. Half of the entire Work will thus be finished with the century ; the second half (Vols. VI.-X) 
will be produced more rapidly than the first, so as to reach the end of the alphabet in 190¥. 


The determination of the extent of the Work has made the following new arrangements possible :— 
*.* Up to December 31, 1899, the delivery of the Entire Work, as and when published, carriage 
paid to any address in the United Kingdom, may be secured by the payment, through any Bookseller, 
of the sum of SEVENTEEN POUNDS (17/.) net cash, 


This payment will entitle the purchaser to receive, according to priority of eputentice, Vols. I.-III, in half-moroceo, 
and the remainder of the Work either in quarterly Sections as published, with the Publisher's cases for binding, or in 
complete bound Volumes, as may be preferred. 
*,* Those who have purchased the portion of the DICTIONARY already published, may secure 
delivery of the remainder on similar terms by a proportionate payment of 9/, 10s, net cash. 
Further, to suit the convenience of those who may desire to commence subscription in instalments for the 
DICTIONARY,— 
A New Issue, beginning with the letter A, will be commenced on JULY 1 NEXT, It will be in 
Monthly Parts, each of 88 pages, at a published price of 3s. 6d. 
Notes and Queries.—“* As a knowledge of the value and significance of the work being accomplished is more widely 
8 , a further portion of the responsibility, it is to be hoped, will be taken upon it by the public. As yet a knowledge 


of its importance, or even of its existence, is not very geverally diffused, and we find constantly inquiries sent us concern- 
rde the full history of which may be found in « work that is, or should be, universally accessible and invariably 


i 
consulted. 
ORDER FORMS AND PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
Nore.—All orders will be executed in rotation. Volumes of the OXFORD DICTIONARY can be examine at the 
various Depots of the Oxford University Press. 


HENRY FROWDE. 
London, Amen Corner, E,C.; Edinburgh, 12, Frederick Street ; Glasgow, 104, West George Street ; 
Belfast, 14, Wellington Place ; New York, 91-93, Fifth Avenue. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Pu! 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, May 2, 1899, 
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